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VIEW OF A FARM SOMEWHERE IN THE NEHALEM VALLEY. 


In This Issue ... 


Working with one’s father might not be unusual, but Bob Kearney worked with 
his father who was Paul Kearney, the Clatsop County Sheriff. Bob reminisces 
about some of the close calls he had working at the jail that is now the Historical 
Society’s Oregon Film Museum. We owe thanks to Bob’s son, Patrick Kearney, 
for helping to get the stories to us. There will be more later. 

Back in the 1960s or ’70s, Levi Wick wrote about the romance between his 
parents, Justus Wiiki and Hilma Koivumaki, and the events that brought them 
to their homestead in Olney. 

Before the entry of the U.S. in world War I, of several newspapers that were 
printed in Astoria, one Finnish paper represented the socialist point of view and 
another that of nationalistic Germany, each with the goal of remaking the world 
in their own design. The editors of both newspapers moved to the East Coast 
where they battled each other with words and whispers all while being observed 
by the young FBI organization whose agents also warred with each other. 


—The Editor 
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THE CLATSOP COUNTY JAIL 


By Bob Kearney 
With appreciation to Patrick Kearney for his help. 


WAS BORNIN Astoria іп May 1927. My 
father, Paul Kearney, was operating а 
truck then. The trucking business did 
not do well in the depression. Paul de- 
cided to make arun for sheriffin 1932. 
He became involved in law enforce- 
ment and politics, like his father, James 
F. Kearney, who left the cooperage 
that he opened with his uncle, Patrick 
Nolan Kearney, and his brothers Jack 
and Patrick in the late 19th century, to 
become Astoria’s Chief of Police and 
later the Astoria superintendent of 
streets and sidewalks. 

Harley Slusher was the sheriff in 
1932. Dad ran against Jack Burns, who 
had previously been the sheriff from 
1911 to 1919. Paul lost the election to 
Sheriff Burns but came to an agree- 
ment that he could become the “chief 
deputy” and run without opposition 
from Sheriff Burns in 1936. 

When he became the chief deputy, 
Paul and Sheriff Burns were the crimi- 
nal department. Clem Ingalls was the 
chief tax deputy. Clem’s office was in 
the court house. 

Paul did not take the 1936 election 
for granted. He was running against 
my mother’s cousin, Uuno Uunila 
- who hoped to sew up the Finnish 
vote by casting dispersions that the 


Catholics would take over the sheriff’s 
office. My dad counteracted Uuno’s 
strategy by visiting Finnish ladies on 
Sundays with my grandmother, his 
mother-in-law, Susanna Wilson. My 
uncle, Jalmar Wilson, was President 
of the Paul Kearney for Sheriff Club. 
The Finns on my mother’s side of the 
family were effective at neutralizing 
any bias that they might have against 
an Irish Catholic candidate. 

The sheriff’s job was difficult. He 
was responsible for the entire county, 
yet he had only one full-time deputy 
and there were no radios or other 
ways to communicate when out on 
a call except by finding a telephone. 
The telephone calls all came to the 
jail but could be answered through 
the tax office when no one was at the 
jail. There was one other mode of 
communication for law enforcement: 
the Astoria police department had a 
light hung over Commercial Street at 
about 10th and Commercia. The light 
had codes including a code for the 
sheriff to call in. 

The sheriff was responsible for 
jailing all prisoners charged with a 
felony in Clatsop County whether 
they were arrested by the sheriff, the 
Astoria Police or the State Police, and 
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SHERIFF PAUL KEARNEY IN THE CLATSOP COUNTY JAIL, NOW THE OREGON FILM 
MUSEUM, СА 1951 
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JALMER WILSON, PAUL KEARNEY'S BROTHER-IN-LAW, WAS PRESIDENT OF THE 
PAUL KEARNEY FOR SHERIFF CLUB. AND, HEIS THE MAN IN THIS MOST FAMOUS 
oF CCHS PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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А CONFISCATED ILLEGAL WHISKEY STILL IN THE 1920S. ON LEFT IS STATE POLICE 
SARGENT KEN HILEA, IN THE CENTER IS DEPUTY SHERIFF PAUL KEARNEY, AND 
AT RIGHT IS SHERIFF JACK BURNS. 


transporting convicted felons from 
the county jail to the penitentiary in 
Salem. The small staff in the sheriff’s 
office created time management 
problems. The sheriff was responsible 
for escorting prisoners to both the 
Circuit Court and the Justice of the 
Реасе (JP) Court, but also had to make 
arrangements for prisoner escort when 
the sheriff or the deputy was testifying 
that day. 

After sentencing, felons had to 
be transported to the Oregon State 
Penitentiary in Salem. That trip took 
most of the day, and it was a very long 
day prior to completion of Route 26, 
the Sunset Highway. The most we 
could ever transport to Salem would be 


three in a sedan. The prisoners would 
have breakfast before leaving and the 
sheriff and another guard would go 
to Salem. There would be no stops 
en route. There was never an escape 
or a problem. During a three month 
period, during my short term as jailer, 
I recall taking fifty-three prisoners to 
the Oregon State Penitentiary. 

The county jail had a first floor of- 
fice consisting of two rooms; one for 
the Oregon State Police, which was a 
relatively new agency, formed in 1931. 
Years later the State Police moved its 
offices to Smith Point. Sargent H.K. 
(Ken) Hilea, a former Astoria police 
officer, was in charge of the depart- 
ment. The office space in the jail was 
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SHERIFF PAUL KEARNEY 


in the room on the north east side of 
the jail and the other room was used for 
finger printing. When the two sheriff's 
cars were equipped with radios, there 
was also а radio unit in this room. The 
rest of the first floor of the jail consisted 
of a kitchen, a day room, and two cell 
blocks each containing four cells each 
plus showers. The eight cells each had 
four bunks. The cook stove and the 
furnace were both wood burning. It 
wasn't until years later that an electric 
stove and oil furnace were installed. 
The second floor of the jail consisted 
of storage space, a dormitory room, a 
smaller room, a bathroom, a storage 
room, and a room for the jailer. But, 
there was no jailer until about 1948. 


The dormitory and smaller room were 
used for infrequent juvenile and female 
prisoners. The upstairs rooms were 
also used to segregate prisoners who 
would be witnesses in an upcoming 
trial so prisoners could not collaborate 
on their anticipated testimony. The 
storage room had an old still stored in 
it and that room always smelled like 
liquor. Photography was done in the 
upstairs storage room. The camera 
was the old type and only Dick Ball, 
the local photographer, could develop 
the photographs. 

The jail could house about forty 
prisoners—a number which was rarely 
reached. Before there was a jailer, the 
sheriffand his deputy would take turns 
staying overnight in the jail. While 
Harley Slusher was sheriff, his sons 
often would take sheriff Slusher’s shift. 
However, when Paul was sheriff, he 
and his deputy, Myron Jones, would 
take turns staying at the jail overnight. 
When neither of them could stay, an 
Oregon State Police officer would stay 
overnight. George Mulberg became 
the first full-time jailer. When George 
became deputy replacing Myron Jones, 
Roy Smart and then Sid Smith (who 
was hired by Sheriff Carl Bondietti), 
the former police chief of Seaside, took 
the job as the jailer. The addition of a 
jailer made management of the jail and 
the prisoners much easier. 

The Oregon Code required that 
“non-working” jails like the Clatsop 
County Jail feed prisoners twice a 
day. Restaurant service was impracti- 
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cal because of the lack of a full time 
jailer. Prisoners were locked in the 
jail house for long portions of the day 
when the sheriff and his deputy were 
out on calls—which meant that the 
doors were locked at irregular hours. 
Restaurant service required the pres- 
ence of a jailer. So meals were prepared 
in the jail kitchen. We usually had a 
prisoner who had some cooking expe- 
rience to take on the cooking chores. 

The prisoners generally conducted 
themselves well. With few exceptions, 
the prisoners did not seem evil or 
dangerous. When discipline problems 
did occur the first punishment was to 
cut off access to the open coffee pot. 
The second punishment was to take 
out the radio and prisoners would be 
confined to their cells. 

Trusted prisoners or “trustees” took 
care of the court house yard and, at 
one period, did yard work at the Flavel 
House. When both the sheriff and his 
deputy were out of the office, which 
occurred often, the jail was locked. 
Once the trustees were done for the 
day, they were instructed to sit on the 
front steps of the jail or on the bench 
by the cannon on Exchange Street. 
Clem Ingalls could look out of the 
window from the tax office to keep an 
eye on them. 

The food in jail was very good. On 
my first assignment as amember of the 
Portland Police department in the city 
jail, one of the prisoners approached 
me and asked "Are you Paul's kid? 
Anybody give you a bad time let me 
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ВОВ KEARNEY 


know. Your old man feeds better than 
any jail in this country." 

That is not to say the prisoners were 
angels. At one point, when the sheriff 
and his deputy were out during the 
day, they noticed that prisoners were 
drunk on their return, but there was 
no evidence of alcohol being brought 
into the jail. Surveillance showed the 
problem—prisoners’ friends were 
bringing jugs of wine and hoses. The 
wine was fed through the hoses into 
the day room for distribution. This 
problem was resolved by the placement 
of metal screens outside the bars. The 
screens made the jail darker inside and 
some civic groups complained. But the 
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screens were necessary to maintain 
order in the jail. 

I became ту dad’s deputy in 1951. 
I earned the job. I had a degree from 
University of Portland, I served on 
the Portland Metropolitan Police 
Department, and I graduated in the 
first Portland Police Academy class. 
I was also willing to live at the jail. 
Sometimes the prisoners would tease 
me when got in late in the evening, ог 
early in the morning (when I wasn’t out 
for official business) that they would 
tell my dad how late I was out. 

"Lutefisk" Oscar was a Norwegian 
who worked for the Bar Pilots and 
fished the Nushagak River on Bristol 
Bay in the summer. He was a very big 
guy who had a heavy Norwegian ac- 
cent and still could not manage to say 
a word that contained а “J”. One rainy 
night, he was passed out drunkin front 
of the Clatsop County Courthouse. I 
was trying to figure out how we could 
get him up and into the jail—it wasn’t 
far, but he was bigger than me—I was 
6' 4” and north of 200 pounds at that 
point. Paul yelled at him, “get up you 
big Swede!” That slur was enough to 
get Oscar going. We placed Oscar in 
the cell block to dry out. Not too long 
after that he passed a note to me ona 
scrap of paper written in pencil. He 
wrote phonetically with a Norwegian 
accent that there was going to be a 
“yale break” What he discovered 
was that a felony prisoner awaiting 
transport to the penitentiary in Salem 
had made a garrote out of cords froma 


window shade in the day room and was 
planning to kill me in order to escape. 
As was standard procedure whenever 
we were going into the cell block, the 
front door of the jail was locked and 
the key was placed in а secret location. 
My Dad and I pulled the prisoner out, 
took away his garrote and then my dad 
tookhis nightstick and clubbed him in 
the stomach. When the prisoner bent 
over from the pain, my dad clubbed 
him again. I was aghast because I 
had never seen my dad do that to any 
prisoner and he lectured me constantly 
about not attacking a prisoner. Paul 
then pulled his revolver, pointed at 
the door (which was locked) and said 
to the prisoner “go ahead you son-of- 
a-bitch, try to run.” I asked my dad 
why he was doing that when he had 
specifically taught me not to strike 
or harass prisoners. He replied “God 
damn it, Robert, the son-of-a-bitch 
was going to kill you and you're the 
only son Гуе got!” 

Another time, a group of four 
teenage boys, between fourteen and 
sixteen years old, had been brought 
in. These boys were more than just 
trouble makers, but we never put 
boys that young in the cellblock. We 
locked them in the large dormitory 
room that had twelve cots on the 2nd 
floor. The night they were locked up, 
I noticed water running out from 
under the steel door to the dorm 
room. Unbeknownst to the four boys, 
there was а peep hole that I could look 
through to see what was going on in 
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TIME PLANS WERE ТО PLACE THE JAIL ON ТОР OF THE BUILDING, СА. 1920 


the dormitory. The boys had run the 
water so that it leaked over onto the 
floor and broke off the legs of some 
chairs. They intended to attack me 
when I opened the door to investigate. 
I ordered them away from the door 
and into the corner before I opened 
the door. They were surprised that 
I knew where they were and obeyed 
my command - possibly because 
they thought they might get shot. I 
then escorted each of them down to 
the cellblock—no more easy time for 
them. Well, almost no easy time. When 
they were being transported, my father 
gave them a choice—he said that they 
could travel to the Portland city jail 
in shackles or they could just go in 
handcuffs and stop along the way for 
ahamburger and milk shake. The boys 


chose hamburgers. Along the way one 
of them said that while they might have 
tried to kill me, they never would have 
tried to kill the sheriff because he was 
too nice ofa guy. 

One of the funnier moments at the 
jail was when my dad was interrogat- 
ing a burglary suspect. The suspect 
refused my dad’s entreaties to confess 
to the crime. Dad had very little to go 
on, but knew that the suspect had cow 
manure on his shoes. Dad brought 
in Ted Bugas, who was Astoria’s 
resident FBI special agent at the time, 
and introduced Ted to the suspect as 
the nation’s leading expert on cow 
manure. The gullible suspect copped 
to the crime with the weight of the 
Federal government breathing down 
his neck. 
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Dad was involved in enforcing the 
lawsbanningslotmachinesandgames 
of chance in Clatsop County. The 
Astoria Country Club had slot ma- 
chines, claiming to be exempt from the 
State law as a private club - despite the 
presence of visiting golfers. Dad raided 
the country club and saw that the 
machines were too heavy to handle. 
He spied my uncle, his brother-in-law, 
John Wilson (who was a member of the 
country club) and yelled out “Wilson, 
grab the other end.” John replied, 
“Jesus, Paul they'll thinkI’m а stoolie!” 

Iam only aware of two escapes from 
the county jail. Both were very short 
lived; although one escapee ran off 
while taking out the trash in order to 
escape the harangues of fellow prison- 
ers about what his wife might be doing 
while he was locked up He got as far as 
Denver, Colorado. 

At one time a study was made and 
plans were drawn to construct a new 
jail on top of the court house. I saw 
the plans as a young adult. The earth- 
quakes that I believe occurred in 1948 
did some damage and the court house 
could not handle the additional weight 
of a jail on the top floor. 
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I left the job as deputy sheriff late 
in 1951 to ship out as a purser on the 
Liberty Ship Peter J. Maguire deliver- 
ing grain to India. My dad wanted me 
to stay and eventually become sheriff. 
But, after two cruises to India and 
making runs along the West Coast 
in the converted Victory Ship, the 
Permanente Silver Bow, I decided to 
become a salesman. That decision 
eventually took me back to Astoria 
in 1960 as a salesman for Bumblebee 
Seafoods. 

My father was appointed United 
States Marshal for the State of Oregon 
by President Eisenhower in 1958 and 
moved to Portland. He declined to 
resign his office in 1961 when John 
Kennedy was elected President and 
was at the center of a power struggle 
for his job until he died in his sleep in 
Seaside in September 1963. Paul was 
succeeded as sheriff by Clem Ingalls 
until Carl Bondietti was elected in 
1959. І keep a picture of my dad and 
the jail in my home office. Dad was a 
great lawman and loved working in 
Clatsop County. The old jail is full of 
many great memories for me. (4 
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MEMORIES AND RAMBLINGS OE 
OLD OLNEY 


By Big Levi Wick 
Transcribed by Dorothy Lillenas Peeke ca. late 19605 or 19705. 


VER SINCE MY friend Clyde Stanley 
E asked me to read his book Big Sam, 
written by Samuel Churchill, I have 
hada burning desire to trymyhandat 
writing an article of Olney and about 
my very own and dear late mother and 
dad who lived and died and spent the 
best part of their lives in raising an 
ornery son, named Levi, in the com- 
munity of Olney, Oregon. 

This life story begins in the small 
country of Finland, abouttwo brothers 
out of a large family who were born 
and raised on a farm named “Wiiki.” 
Kalle Wiiki was the promoter and 
adventurer type while Justus Wiiki 
(my father) was the easy going singing 
musician. 

Uncle Kalle’s first promoting in 
Finland was a brick kiln. He told my 
dad, “You bake the bricks and I will 
sell them which will make for us a lot 
of markkoja, but somehow things went 
“kaput” in the brick business. Uncle 
Kalle sold out all of his interests in 
the brick kiln. Then about in the year 
of 1900, Kalle bought tickets for his 
family of five to that promised land of 
milk and honey known as the United 
States of America. 


The word “gold” made а special ring 
in Uncle Kalle’s ears. So straight for the 
gold mines at Lead City, South Dakota, 
he went. But after getting there he 
found out that in order to get some of 
this gold he would first have to labor for 
ten hours deep underground and only 
get two silver dollars for his efforts. 
Nevertheless, those were the highest 
wages being paid inthis country at that 
time of which he wrote to his brother 
Justus in Finland urging him to come 
on over to the United States. 

Uncle Kalle wrote to Dad saying, 
“With your strong back and ambition, 
you can earn a lot of dollars. And 
remember each one of those dollars 
can be changed into a pocket full of 
markkoja. 

The mention to Dad of big money to 
be made in America gave him the itchy 
foot to come “look see” for himself. 
Dad packed his rough home-spun, 
home-made clothes along with what 
few factory clothes he had. Then over 
the Atlantic Ocean he came on one of 
the Cunard line steamships, steaming 
by that grand old lady, The Statue of 
Liberty, with her promises stamped 
on her base, signified by the torch she 
holds high in the air, for all freedom 
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loving people whereverthey may come 
from. 

Dad’s overseas journey to America 
ended in New York City at about the 
year of 1901. Then on the first greeting 
with brother Kalle at Lead City, South 
Dakota, Dad said, “I thought Га seen 
a lot of water in Finland, but you can 
take all ofher sixty thousand lakes and 
throw in the Baltic Ocean also and 
it wouldn’t amount to a drip of ‘you 
know what’ compared to the mighty 
Atlantic Ocean.” 

Dad started working at the Lead 
City gold mines busting big rocks 
into little ones. Then loading them by 
hand into small rock cars, pushed on 
narrowrail tracks. The work was hard, 
especially swinging that 16 pound 
rock hammer ten hours a day, six days 
a week. But Dad figured on working 
hard and saving every penny he could, 
buying only the barest necessities 
of life, in order to build up a sizable 
bankroll, then go back to Finland and 
perhaps live the life of “Riley.” 

In his daydreaming he even may 
have thought ofa farm in Finland. And 
maybe marrying a buxom blond Finn 
girl, being Dad’s hair and complexion 
was dark, and opposites are supposed 
to attract. 

At about this time a well-to-do 
Finland farmer’s tall slender brown 
eyed daughter was getting restless 
with the easy life on her parents’ big 
farm estate. She wanted to strike out 
to the new world, to make her very 
own fortune. 
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Again the words “gold mines” 
sounded great to her and sure enough, 
she too, headed for Lead City, South 
Dakota. She had training and school- 
ingto bea seamstress and do also fancy 
work. But at Lead City there was noth- 
ing available in that line, only plenty 
of flunky jobs (maid and waitress in 
a boarding house). The flunky job she 
took was in the same boarding house 
that Dad stayed in. And Dad could 
hardly keep his eyes off of that new 
rosy-cheeked Finn gal. Опе day as she 
passed near Dad in the visiting room 
of the boarding house, Dad slapped 
her posterior, whereupon she whirled 
around and really gave him a tongue 
lashing. Anyway, that broke the ice, 
giving Dad the courage to ask her if 
she would like to go out for a Sunday 
afternoon stroll. She answered, “Well, 
Ihaven’t anything else to do, I guess it 
would beall right.” But one walkled to 
another, soon love was born between 
Hilma Koivumaki (my mother) and 
Dad. 

True love is a strong affection 
where the boy and girl would like to 
be constantly together. Somewhat like 
a young colt wants to be constantly 
within sight of the mare, andno matter 
where you lead the mare the little colt 
will follow. 

During Dad’s walks with mother 
not ever once did it enter his mind to 
hire a horse and buggy to give his gal 
a buggy ride. Why pay hard earned 
money for something that can be done 
with two pairs of good legs. 
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Dad always called mother Hilma, 
but Mother soon shortened Justus to 
Jussi (pronounced you-si). She wanted 
to take her Jussi back to Finland. 
Realizing that she wasn’t going to 
make a fortune over here, she said to 
Dad that, “On my father’s estate there 
is plenty ofland for you and me. There 
you will be isäntä (master of the house) 
and I can be emäntä (the Lady of the 
house). Out here you are nothing but 
a working stiff and I’m just a flunky.” 
But Dad wasn’t ready to leave yet, for 
he wanted to hear from brother Kalle, 
who had moved to Astoria, Oregon, 
after having heard of the big stakes that 
were being made at fishing there. And 
sure enough, once again Kalle started 
writing letters to his brother Justus, 
telling him of the fortunes that can be 
reaped fishing for the Royal Chinook 
salmon on the Columbia River, adding 
that “You, with your strong back as my 
boat puller, we will be rich in no time.” 

Mother’s mind had been made up, 
she was going back to Finland, telling 
Dad, “I know you love me and I love 
you. Sooner or later you will come back 
to Finland to me. I will wait for you.” 
Dad tried real hard to get his Hilma to 
change her mind and come with him to 
Astoria, Oregon. “Just think,” he said, 
“There will be a fisherman sitting in a 
boat, no more of this busting big rocks 
into little ones.” Her answer still was 
a firm “No.” 

It was the year of 1905 and salmon 
fishing was about to start on the 
Columbia River when my dad first 


came to Astoria. Dad loved Astoria 
from the start, especially the part 
called Union Town where he lived. 
It was almost like the country of his 
birth because on most of the faces 
of the people, there was the map of 
Finland. And he could go into most 
any business place and get by with his 
Finn lingo. Most all stores at that time 
had at least one employee who could 
speak the Finnish language. 

Uncle Kalle told Dad that it was 
time for him to get some special 
clothes for fishing such as rubber hip 
boots, a sou-wester rain hat, rain coat 
and pants with covered buttons so that 
they wouldn't snag or catch onto the 
gillnet’s web. Also he instructed Dad 
to get the clothes a little extra big, and 
especially the boots big enough so that 
if you should happen to go overboard, 
you could kick them off in the water 
making it much easier to swim. Dad 
went to Kallunki’s store on West 
Bond Street [see "Dutch Wagner, The 
Three Minute Man", Fall 2014 issue of 
Cumtux.] where he bought his fishing 
“duds.” Mr. Kallunki was surprised 
when Dad paid cash for the clothes. 
Usually the Finn boys, after getting 
to Astoria from Finland, their money 
pokes were just about empty. But 
in those days that didn’t matter, the 
merchants would gladly give on credit 
an outfit for the young man and the 
boarding house would do likewise in 
furnishing him room and board. 

There was plenty of work to be had. 
First of all was the fishing industry, 
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A TYPICAL TWO-MAN FISHING BOAT USED ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER PRIOR TO 
THOSE POWERED BY GASOLINE ENGINES. 


then there were logs to be cut into 
lumber, there were thousands of acres 
of virgin timber lands to be logged, 
there were ships to be unloaded and 
loaded, there were roads and railroads 
to be built. Also houses and buildings 
to build, even cows to be milked and 
barns to clean. After all, this was the 
starting of the building of an empire 
now called the “Sunset Empire.” 
Uncle Kalle and Dad started fishing 
with a small cannery sailboat on the 
mighty Columbia River. They were to- 
tal “green-horns” at this new venture; 
their gillnet drifted into places that 
it should not have and they even lost 
parts ofit. Soon the slang title “salt-fish 
fisherman” (that was the title used 
for the fishermen who barely caught 
enough fish to salt down for their own 
use) was bestowed upon them. Then 
one night (most of the gillnet fishing 
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was done at night, so that the fish can’t 
see the net) came the grand finale as 
far as Dad’s interests in fishing were 
concerned. Their small Columbia 
River fishing sailboat got into some 
real rough breaking water at one ofthe 
spits on the Lower Columbia which 
probably was the Clatsop spit. And 
somehow by the grace of God they 
came out of it alive. Then as soon as 
Dad planted his number tens on terra 
firma he said to brother Kalle, “I am 
sorry, but now you are going to have 
to find for yourself a new boat puller, 
because from now on land is where 
I'm going to stay.” Then Dad went on 
talking, “I love this mild temperate 
climate over here. Perhaps ГІІ even 
look around for a farm to buy. That 
is one trade that I do know, which I 
learned in Finland. Besides Га like to 
be my own boss for a change.” 
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MOTORS, WERE DIFFICULT TO HANDLE AND DANGEROUS IN BAD WEATHER. 


It was only a short while later, after 
Dad had mentioned a farm that Uncle 
Kalle came to see him bringing along 
a Finlander named Henry Simi. Kalle 
then tells Dad that this man wants 
to sell his farm at Olney, Oregon, at 
a bargain because he is moving to 
California. Also Kalle said that on this 
farm there isa house big enough so that 
we all can live comfortably together. 

The word “bargain” was what inter- 
ested Dad the most, so out to Olney 
he goes to “look see” for himself. Dad 
liked the farm, for it was located in 
a green valley. And there was a big 
house in the middle of an orchard on 
aknoll overlooking a пісе clear stream 
gurgling by over the riffles. 

The price of the farm was down to 
where Dad paid cash for it—he never 
liked to be in debt. Then after moving 
to the farm along with brother Kalle’s 


family, that was when love letters with 
a new postmark, Olney, Oregon, (the 
Olney post office was in the Olney 
General Store, at that time run by the 
Olson family) started arriving, ad- 
dressed to Hilma Koivumaki, Virtain 
Pitaja, Vaasan Laani, Finland. 

Dad wrote to Mother, “For you and 
me, I have found a paradise in one of 
Olney’s green valleys. It is along а nice 
little river that runs by our big house 
in the orchard. From this river you 
can catch several different varieties 
of fish, big ones and little ones all the 
year around. But the tastiest fish of 
them all is the Royal Spring Chinook 
salmon. They start running up this 
stream in the latter part of April, then 
on thru May and partly into June. I 
tell you, Hilma, when you cooka kala 
moijakka (fish stew made with milk) 
out of spring Chinook salmon and 
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1930 METSKER MAP OF OLNEY. THE SHADED AREA IS THE GUSTUS WEEKS 
(Ј0ѕтоѕ WIIKI) FARM 


new potatoes and milk that this farm 
produces there isn’t a tastier dish this 
side of heaven. 

“Also, there are game birds and 
animals, especially pigeons; there 
must be many thousands of them 
feeding on the wild berries that are 
grown on this farm and the adjoining 
logged offlands of the Palmer Logging 
Company. And whenever I get a 
hankering for some pigeon stew, early 
in the morning, I just take my double 
barrel shot gun and head for the hill 
behind the barn. Then І sneak up to my 
favorite hemlock tree which is usually 
loaded with pigeons. And as soon as I 
step up to a little opening that I have 
out through the alder branches, many 
times with only one shot, ГЇЇ have six 
or seven pigeons lying on the ground. 
And that is enough to make a delicious 
pigeon stew. They area small bird with 
dark meat having a wild game flavor all 
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of their own which I really do enjoy. 
And also, darling Hilma, I am saving 
all the pigeon feathers with the hopes 
that soon you will be here making 
pillows out of them for our hoped for 
coming family. 

“So far I have only told you of fish 
and birds. Now I want to tell you about 
two of my favorite berries that grow so 
abundantly out on Palmer’s logged off 
lands north of this farm. They are wild, 
small black berries and blue berries, 
and pie made out of either one of them 
hasa taste so pleasing that it is difficult 
for me to describe with words. Also out 
here there is an unlimited amount of 
the big Evergreen blackberries out of 
which you can make marja puure (fruit 
porridge), jellies and wine. I do hope 
that we do not have the same misfor- 
tune that my brother Kalle had when 
the bung blew out of his fermenting 
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barrel, and in one spurt the pantry was 
colored, ceiling and all, a purple red. 

“Hilma darling, also over here we 
have another delicacy that is just out 
of this world. It is the delicious razor 
clams that one can dig up by the buggy 
loads at minus tides on Clatsop coun- 
ty’s Pacific Ocean beaches. Floured 
razor clams fried in butter produced 
on our own farm, once again, is such 
а new wonderful taste that is hard for 
me to describe. 

“Growing in our orchard there are 
apples, cherries, pears, plums and 
prunes, plus other small berries such 
as currants and gooseberries , and 
potatoes are so easy to plant and grow, 
one just plows them underground, 
putting the seed potatoes in every 
third furrow, then cultivating them 
a few times a year. (At that time the 
potato bugs and beetles had not yet 
migrated into Olney’s fertile valleys 
which had a mild, damp, temperate 
climate, just ideal for raising bumper 
crops of beautiful clear white skinned 
potatoes.) 

“Our cows go out into green pas- 
tures almost the whole year around. 
They tell me that there are some win- 
ters that we have hardly any snowat all. 

“T tell you, Hilma, that this really 
is the land of plenty. Just imagine 
that from Astoria’s many fish packing 
plants anyone can get for absolutely 
free all the salmon heads that one cares 
to haul away. We have salted down two 
barrels of them for the coming winter. 
If one wants to mess around and cook 


something fancier out of salmon 
heads, you can grind up and make what 
they call a chowder, which is good. But 
usually I eat them boiled just like we 
salt’em down split in halves. 

“Whenever you have a meal from 
a big pot full of boiled salmon heads, 
along with potatoes cooked with their 
jackets on, there is enough left over to 
make a feast for one dog, the laying 
hens, and the young chickens and 
roosters which we raise for those extra 
special Sunday dinners. 

“The hens also can go out into the 
orchard to pick at green grass just 
about the year around, and it is good 
for them, besides it cuts down on their 
other feed needs. Though one can buy 
at a very cheap price a wheat grain by- 
product called “shorts,” and another 
cheaper one is called “millrun.” They 
are what is left over from wheat after 
the grain is milled into white flour. 
All of our animals can eat it and like it, 
except the dog and cats and sometimes 
they even nibble at it. 

“Now, Hilma, I will try to tell you 
about the wonderful people that Ihave 
met here in Olney. First of all there are 
many Finnish farmers and also the 
Olney General Store is run by people 
who can speak the Finnish language. 
And that Olney General Store has in 
stock just about everything that any- 
one would ever need. It is only a short 
one mile away from our beautiful farm. 
Iam sure, Hilma, that you will enjoy 
meeting and visiting back and forth 
with the many nice Finnish ladies 
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at Olney’s farms. Some are within 
walking distances, for others I will 
harness the horse and buggy for you. 
The farm adjoining to the west ofus are 
Finlanders. Oscar Lonquist’s family, 
Mr. and Mrs. And their four children 
are very nice people. In fact, every one 
that Ihave met here in Olney has been 
very friendly. Most of them have said, if 
I ever need any help, ‘Do not hesitate, 
just holler.’ Hilma darling, if there 
ever were people with a heart of gold, 
many, many of them somehow found 
their way to a community known as 
Olney, Oregon. 

“All the buildings that this farm 
needs are here. They were built by the 
previous owners. Even the out-house, 
a three-holer with the seats built at 
different heights, was planned for a 
large growing family. 

“By now, Hilma, you must have 
guessed that I do not want to come 
back to live in Finland’s bitter cold and 
long winters. For to me it is unthink- 
able and absolutely stupid to ever think 
of leaving a great country such as this 
behind. Just imagine, here in America 
in three short years I was able to earn 
enough money to buy a beautiful 
farm like this which over there with 
Finland’s peon wages and higher land 
values would have probably taken me 
a life-time. Hilma, please forgive me, 
but I feel so proud of myself to have 
accomplished this by myself with no 
help from anyone but God who guided 
and gave me good health. I would like 
to have our children born as citizens 
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of this great land, with its unlimited 
opportunities and its vast and bound- 
less resources.” 

By nowabsence had made mother’s 
true love for her Jussi just so much 
stronger that she decided that if she 
ever was going to see her Jussi again, it 
was up to her to go to him in America. 
Then one more letter came from Dad 
saying “In all fairness to you Hilma, 
I must tell you that over here we will 
not be able to afford to hire servants. 
There is just по one here who works for 
such low peon wages as do the piijat 
and reknit (woman and man servants) 
there in Finland’s farms. But I will try 
to help you all I can, for it is по shame 
in this country for the husband to help 
his wife even in housework. And we 
have water running all the time into a 
big oak barrel sitting on a stand by the 
kitchen porch. The water is constantly 
being pumped up this knoll by a ram 
from a small creek that meanders 
through our meadows.” 

Not having servants did not bother 
mother too much, after all she had 
found out at Lead City that she was 
very capable of doing work. And had 
felt a certain pride in being able to do 
something worthwhile as she waited 
on those long boarding house tables 
full of rugged gold miners. Then of 
course those admiring glances cast 
her way by the men, as she served them 
food family style, did not hurt her feel- 
ings one bit, as long as they kept their 
callused paws off of her. 
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Mother packed up bag and bag- 
gage, hope chest and all into steamer 
trunks, and headed for Olney, Oregon. 
Although her own father and mother 
had not yet fully approved the plans of 
this one independent-minded young 
daughter of theirs to what they thought 
of as another wild goose chase to 
America. But just before Mother left, 
yet another letter arrived bearing the 
Olney Oregon postmark. This once 
again keeps repeating what a wonder- 
ful place he has found for his darling 
and him. Then goes on saying, "Only 
two miles (mother had learned what a 
mile was from mile posts, on the few 
times that their Sunday afternoon 
strolls had taken her and her Jussi out 
beyond the city limits into the Black 
Hills back country roads) south west 
from this farm on the Green Mountain 
road “There is a two classroom free 
public school and I have heard rumors 
that the farmers east of our place are 
trying to get another public school 
built which would be closer. So you 
see Hilma darling, in our own little 
paradise here in Olney’s green valleys, 
we have just about everything. What 
more could anyone ask for.” 

Mother arrived to Dad’s so-called 
paradise in Olney in the latter part of 
1905. Then shortly after the wedding 
bells had rang, Dad was faced with a 
problem from Mother that he had not 
foreseen. And that was that she said, 
“I would like to have this house just 
for you and me to live in and do as we 
pleased.” Adding that “I have nothing 


personal against your brother and his 
family. In fact your brother's wife Ida 
is a very pleasant and warm-hearted 
woman. But it just simply is that I 
desire privacy, and not be living in a 
house like а commune.” 

Mother’s desires certainly put a re- 
verse twist into the plans that Dad had 
been forming in the back of his mind. 
For now that simple single cylinder 
small gasoline engines were starting to 
appear in the Columbia river’s gillnet 
boats making them much more ma- 
neuverable and safer, compared to sails 
for propulsion. The small fishing boats 
sails depended solely on the winds for 
power, and sometimes there just was 
no wind or it would be blowing from 
the wrong direction, making travel 
very slow. 

Dad planned now that brother 
Kalle’s fishing skills had improved, 
he thought of going back to fishing on 
one of those gasoline engine driven 
gillnet boats. And just only for the 
best fishing season, turning over to 
the women folks the chores of milking 
and taking care of the cattle. For heck, 
the women in Finland had for ages and 
ages milked the cows and looked after 
them all the year around. There the 
men took care of the horses, the field 
work, that is plowing and planting, and 
any other jobs that needed horses, such 
as skidding logs into the lakes. 

Uncle Kalle solved Dad’s domestic 
problem by renting the Star farm 
(now known as the Heinze place) 
and moving his family there to live 
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IMAGE FROM THE Dic NIVALA COLL. 











WHEN RUSSIA INVADED FINLAND IN 1939, MANY COUNTRIES SENT HELP TO FINLAND: AMON 
56 ESTONIANS, 1,000 DANES AND 350 AMERICANS, MOSTLY OF FINNISH BIRTH. AT LEAST T 
ABOUT FEBRUARY 1940 DURING THE WINTER WAR. Dic NIVALA (1) IS LYING ON HIS STOMA 
IN THE DARK COAT. THE SECOND MAN TO THE LEFT OF UUNILA, NEAR THE FOLD, IS THE ED! 

Dic NIVALA'S SCRAPBOOK AND THE SAME IMAGE 
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G THEM WERE 8,000 MEN FROM SWEDEN, 700 NORWEGIANS, 346 HUNGARIANS, 214 BRITISH, 
wo ASTORIANS APPEAR IN THIS PHOTO OF FINNISH-AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS IN FINLAND 
CH AT THE CENTER BOTTOM. UUNO UUNILA (2) IS SEATED ABOVE HIM BELOW THE SOLDIER 
[TOR'S FATHER, CHARLES MELLIN (3), WHO NEVER LIVED IN OREGON. THIS PHOTO IS FROM 
WAS FOUND IN CHARLES MELLIN'S SCRAPBOOK. 
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FISHING THE KLASKANINE RIVER OFF THE OLNEY BRIDGE. 
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and farm. There Uncle Kalle and his 
wife Ida raised their three children, 
daughters Saima and Katri and son 
Swanto to young womanhood and 
manhood. Swanto was the athletic 
type who enjoyed playing baseball on 
the Olney team. Also going cougar and 
bear hunting with his neighbor Henry 
Baumgardner who had a big pack of 
hound dogs. 

So now the inside of the big house 
in the orchard looked bare. Dad said 
to mother, “I heard that the Clatsop 
County rock crusher, just a little ways 
from this farm, is looking for work- 
men. I am going there to see if I can 
get ajob, for this big house now needs 
more furniture, since brother Kalle 
moved away along with his furniture. 
It would be good for us to have some 
extra cash money on hand in case we 
run across someone moving away and 
wanting to sell good-as-new second 
hand furniture at bargain prices. 

Well, what do you supposed Dad’s 
first job for wages in Olney was? It was 
the one he thought he had left behind 
when he started westward from Lead 
City, South Dakota. The job was bust- 
ing big rocks into little ones. Anyway 
that was “old hat” for Dad, having done 
it steady for three solid years at the 
Lead City gold mines. 

One day Dad asked his partner what 
are all those big round rock boulders 
stacked along the tracks for? Dad’s 
partner said “They are [deleted] heads, 
a rock no one can bust with a ham- 
mer.” Dad answered “If we only had а 


sixteen pound flat-faced miners’ rock 
hammer like I used in the gold mines. 
I sure would like to take a whack at 
those so-called heads.” It was not very 
long after what Dad had said that the 
country straw boss got wind of it. He 
said, “Sure we have a few of them in 
the back corner of the tool shed but 
nobody wants to use the heavy so and 
so's.” Heavy or not, Dad wanted to get 
his hands on one. And as he received 
it, he said in his broken English, “Joo 
joost vatche mee, mee sowet joo, mee 
bostaa rock.” 

And as Dad was heading for the 
rock piles, the straw boss said to Dad’s 
partner, “Let’s watch the fun. I will 
bet that big Finn will only make rock 
splinters fly all over H.” Dad sensed 
that he was being closely watched, 
making him look the rock over just 
a little more closely. He noticed a flat 
spot was what appeared to be a seam, 
according to the contours of the rock. 
Dad’s usual form of busting rocks 
was to raise the hammer as high as 
he could, then letting gravity do the 
rest though the important part was 
to hold the handle in such a position 
that the flat face of the hammer would 
strike the rock squarely. But this time, 
Dad just could not keep himself from 
adding some of his own muscle power 
to that of gravity and he really hit that 
rock on the bottom. Perhaps even to 
Dad’s own amazement the rock split 
wide open with the two halves falling 
over on their sides. There it was only 
short work to finish the halves into 
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smaller pieces. Then after Dad had 
done the same with several more of 
thoserocks,he motioned to his partner 
to bring the steel dump car on over 
so that they could load some of that 
busted rock out of his way. Dad had 
no more than just got his gloves on 
and, along with his partner, started 
throwing the busted rocks into the 
steel car. Dad then noticed that the 
straw boss was walking toward him. 
Andashe got beside Dad, he had Dad’s 
partner interpret to him the following 
statement. “Big boy, from now on you 
do not have to pick up a single pebble 
around here. All I want you to do is to 
keep that heavy miners’ rock hammer 
in your hands and keep thumping away 
at the biggest rocks.” 

That evening Dad said to mother 
“Something really good happened 
to me at the rock crusher today. It is 
almost like a raise in pay, for all they 
want me to do now, is to just bust rocks 
with the hammer and nothing else. So 
now] will not have to have Fred Olson 
at the Olney General Store make those 
special orders for extra-large gloves, 
not near often, for these big “mits” of 
mine. For when I handled rocks by 
hand, a pair of gloves barely lasted a 
day. Now just using the rock hammer, 
I do not need to wear gloves at all on 
that smooth rock hammer handle. If I 
did wear gloves it would only spoil the 
accuracy of my aim.” 

Dad had a steady job at the rock 
crusher while it was running. One day 
aweekhe would take off, in order to go 


to Astoria with the horse and buggy to 
sell their farm fresh homemade butter 
put in five pound crocks. His custom- 
ers were mostly the Finnish families 
in the Uniontown part of Astoria and 
Alameda Avenue was his favorite. 
Mother made the butter, pitching with 
youthful enthusiasm into her new role 
in life, that of being a farmer's wife in 
America. She visited with the many 
other Finnish farmers wives in Olney, 
and they had willingly explained to 
her the art of making excellent butter. 
And I'm telling you there is not a more 
wholesome or refreshing drink than 
fresh buttermilk with little golden 
specks of butter floating in it, right after 
itis dumped from the churn. They also 
packed and sold apples and other farm 
produce. Dad also kept samples of 
other farm produce to show to people. 

It wasn’t too long before some 
people who are always looking for 
greener pastures elsewhere were 
moving away. Mother and Dad got 
good furniture for less than half 
the original costs. Dad even bought 
Mother what he called a luxury item, 
because the people sold it at such alow 
price and Mother wanted it so dearly 
for a decorative piece of furniture to 
pretty up her front room. It was a real 
fancy tall writing desk with two glass 
doors enclosing a small cabinet plus 
two pullout drawers on each side of the 
keystone shaped bevel edged mirror, 
held up by two wood carvings shaped 
somewhat like sea serpents. They 
loaded the desk upright facing back 
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in the buggy and tied it to the back of 
the seat. And as Dad was heading for 
theirhome onthe farm, Mother would 
every now and then turn around and 
cast admiring glances at her new fancy 
writing desk. She was also picturing 
in her mind where it would look the 
best in her front room. After they got 
home, Mother felt just awful because 
they had forgotten to lock up one of 
those cute little top drawers, and it had 
worked out and fell somewhere on the 
road and never was found. 

Dad tried to console Mother by 
saying that hole that was left is just the 
right size to put their Bible in. Adding 
that it may even make it look better. 

Mother cherished that desk the rest 
of her life and many times fixed her 
long brown hair in front of that beveled 
edged mirror. f 

(Belowis biographical information 
about Levi Wick’s father that was 
included along with the story above in 
a recent donation made by a member 
of the Christie family, friends of 
Levi Wicks.) 

Justus WIIKI 
e Birthday August 3, 1871 in passport 
(March 3, 1871 real birthday) 


e Born Vaasan Laani, Finland 

• Height 5 foot 10 inches 

e Father Matti Wiiki (Salo) 

e Mother's maiden name Lydia Wiiki 


e Date сате to America, Мау 1902 
to New York 


e Went direct to Lead City, South 


Dakota, worked in gold mines. 

e Went to Astoria March 1904 

e Bought ranch at Olney April 2, 1905 

e Married Hilma Koivumaki 1905 

e Date she died June 5, 1928 (buried 
June 9, 1928) 

• Married to Lydia Niemi January 9, 
1930 

e Date she died August 11, 1953 

«Retired from farming April 1948 


and turned farm over to his only son 
Levi Wick and moved to Astoria to 
live at 818 Florence Ave. 

e Moved back to live with his son’s 
family on the ranch March 1953. 


Letter sent to Levi Wick, Rt. 3, Box 
594, Astoria, OR 97103 from Dorothy 
Peeke, 1149 Jerome Ave., Astoria. 

Hi: 

ГЇЇ bet you are surprised to hear 
from me. Anyhow, my sister skipped 
the country and went to West 
Pakistan to visit her daughter 

and family. A grandson whom she 
had never seen could be quite an 
attraction. 

She typed up ONE page of your 
history and then it all landed here. I 
have now typed nine pages of it and 
then I ran out of more to copy. 

I could be working on some more of 
your history if I had it here. Or, would 
you rather have Agnes type it for you? 

Very interesting history so far. I am 
anxious to read the rest of it. You must 
have gotten into your Dad’s old love 
letters. You old snoop! 
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We used to have salmon-head stew 
also. I still like it. 

There is one point I question. Was 
Palmer Logging Company there 
before your Dad was married? They 
were up our way about 1914-15-16 or 
thereabouts. 

I have written a history of the 
Walluski Valley community and I 
have a lot of photographs to go with 
it. Took pictures of the photographs 
and used them with the history. 
Made eight copies. Have not had it 
published—yet. There are only four 
still living who were with the origi- 
nal group— Olaf Fitcha, his sister, 
Hannah Mathews, his sister-in-law 
Mrs. Eliza Kleppey and Thorvald 
Krager who has retired from the 
SP&S some time ago. He used to run 
freight trains. He is Mrs. Н. Slusher’s 
brother. Maybe you would like to read 


This fall we put a nice stone on 
Mother’s parents’ graves down the 
Walluski on the old homestead about 
2 % miles from our home place. All 
these settlers except Lillenas and 
Estoos moved out before the turn 
of the century. Conrad is the only 
descendent who has remained. 

Crown-Z Co. has put roads all 
around our farm. One road runs 
down the Walluski right thru where 
the old Palmer road used to be. It goes 
within just a few feet from the old 
graveyard. We took “unk” Olaf down 
there last summer and he was able to 


walk in from the road. Now he wants 
to go down again and see the stone. 

One Crown road comes up over the 
hill just north of our line. We can see 
the trucks and cars as they cross the 
Walluski at the bottom of the hill. 
Dale has had all of his timber logged 
now and so have we. Sure looks dif- 
ferent around there. Also, our house 
has been painted yellow. Can't miss 
it now. All former paint was worn off 
on the west side of house. 

Agnes brought over a nice ring- 
binder and lots of paper for your 
history. Have made original and one 
carbon copy. ГЇЇ inclose the carbon 
copies of what I have done. 

Agnes plans to leave Pakistan on 
April 1. Her daughter and family 
are thru there then and they will all 
come west. In Germany they plan 
to buy a car—a Volkswagen and 
travel thru Europe. Then take boat at 
Amsterdam shipping car to Portland. 
They do not want to travel across the 
U.S. Guess by that time they will be 
in a hurry to get home. Fly! Then 
Agnes can say she has been all around 
the world. Hope she gets some good 
pictures. 

Have tried twice to get you on the 
phone but you must have been out 
gadding about. Thought at least I 
would catch you on Sunday morning 
but no. Guess you must have gone to 
church. 

As ever, 
Dorothy Peeke 
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A PLAYGROUND OF SPIES: 
THE STRANGE CASE OF T. T. PusA/JOHNSTONE 


By Liisa Penner 


ROM 1914 TO 1917 the United States stood behind its neutrality while much of 
F the world was at war until German subs began a program ofsinking American 
ships. The U. S. finally declared war with Germany on April 6, 1917. The Bureau of 
Investigation, later known as the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), formed 
in 1909, was given the task of identifying Germans in this country who might 
be planning to engage in sabotage. It was also tracking Marxists and anarchists 
who were advocating a violent overthrow of the U.S. Government. 

Though short-handed at first, the Bureau soon had agents following а long list 
of suspicious persons. Informants from all across the country suggested names 
of people to interview. In some cases these may have been personal enemies 
with no real ties to foreign governments. 

Agents would be sent out to question neighbors and acquaintances of the 
person under suspicion. The information would be passed on to a superior 
to decide if more attention was warranted. Occasionally a whole network of 
Bureau people concentrated on one person, making note of all his movements 
and contacts, then interviewing him and going through all his personal effects, 
sometimes without his knowledge. 

One man who received this special attention was Thuri Toivo Pusa, who had 
been a resident of Astoria in 1915. The April 16, 1915 Astoria Evening Budget, page 
6, introduced him to readers as follows: 


The Finnish Weekly newspaper formerly known as the Lannen Uutiset 
published in Astoria has been purchased by M. Salmi, and its name 
changed to the Astoria Sanomat, meaning Astoria News. Т.Т. Pusa, a learned 
journalist, late of Germany has assumed editorial charge of the new 
organization, and the publication henceforth will be semi-weekly. Editor 
Pusa has had years of experience in newspaper correspondence both 
in Europe and America. He speaks and writes eight different languages 
and says that he hopes to make the Sanomat a newspaper of worth to 
the Finnish people of the Northwest. 
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Oregon Posten REPORT 
Seven months later the Oregon Posten, a Swedish Finn publication from 
Portland, Oregon, for November 10, 1915, printed this report thatis in the CCHS 
collection (accession 2612). Leena Riker translated it: 


T.T. Pusa was born in Pusa near Kexholm, Finland [Kakisalmi is the 
Finnish name; Kexholm is Swedish], on May 13th, 1887. After finishing his 
studies he became a co-worker in a large Finnish store in Helsinki, but 
left because of the [Russian government's] strict control on foreign travel. 
He stayed one year in Germany and two years in Norway for language 
studies. After that he went on a lecture tour all over Scandinavia, talking 
on the subject of "Scandinavian politics and the danger of Russia." In 
early August of 1914 he traveled as war correspondent to German 
headquarters in Mainz and stayed until the end of October. He then 
traveled to America to lecture on war and on that stage reached as far 
as Astoria. He thrived so well with "fishraising [the fishing industry?]" 
that he founded a new Finnish newspaper "Astorian Sanomat." He 
wrote: "Moreover, | hope with other Finnish-Americans that the time 
is near when one can Stay in Finland without having to beware of the 
police or other spies. And that soon, we Finns can call ourselves true 
Scandinavians and reach our hand towards our brothers on the other 
side of the Bay of Bottnia [Bothnia – between Finland and Sweden]. 
With Europe's fate the fate of Finland's command is sealed." 


P= 














Astoria Daily Budget RErort 

Two years later, a page 1 story іп the Astoria Daily Budget for September 18, 
1917, reported the startling news that T. T. Pusa, formerly editor of the Astoria 
Sanomat, had been sentenced to ten years in prison in Norway. He had been 
arrested at Christiana (now called Oslo) along with other Finns charged with 
being a German spy. When the group was arrested, three trunks were found 
filled with bombs in various shapes, some resembling lead pencils, some like 
bricks and others like coal. Pusa, calling himself the Baron de Pusar, was said 
to be receiving money from Germany, Russia and France for betraying military 
secrets and was living like a millionaire. The story further said that he had three 
wives and was engaged to a German countess. 


Morning Oregonian REPORT 
The Morning Oregonian of July 6, 1918 reported from Astoria the news that 
Pusa managed to get away from Norway and was in the U.S. at Maynard, 
Massachusetts, where he had been arrested on the charge of being a German 
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spy. The article also noted that he was the former editor of the Astoria Sanomat 
and had been arrested in Norway in a plot to put bombs on allied vessels. 


KAIKILLE REPORT 

T.T. Pusa was also mentioned in the Finnish magazine Kaikille, [Finnish 
translated as “For АП] edited by К.У. Grondahl, and published at Astoria, 
Oregon in 1918. A copy is in the CCHS collection. Leena Riker also translated 
this account. 

Grondahl, while reporting on the history of Finnish-American newspapers, 
said that the Lannen Uutiset (the News of the West) had “died” for the fourth 
time and was “reborn” as the Astorian Sanomat. The director of the Press was 
Matti Salmi and the Editor, the “notorious” T. T. Pusa. Wishes for a successful 
future had been expressed to the new “child” and it was said that it might have 
succeeded if it were not for the nationalistic view of Pusa. It was said that the 
paper had a strong financial basis and it continued as long as the public brought 
money to the speculator’s pocket. 

Grondahl added that after only six months, Pusa’s editorship ended. He 
wrote his farewell message on November 4th 1915. He said that the message 
was very descriptive of the criminal nature that emerged when Pusa “pusaed” 
the Astorian Sanomat. 

After Pusa’s resignation, the article continued, the management of the 
Astoria paper was taken over by the Finns’ well known countryman, Mr. Fred 
Planting. The Astorian Sanomat paper remained in his care until the ist day 
of July of 1918 when the Finnish Congregational Printing Society bought the 
Owl Printing Press from Mr. E.N. Hurd, which purchase included the rights 
to Astorian Sanomat. 

(This article seems to be claiming that Pusa was continuing to shill for the 
Germans during World War І.) 


FoLp3 WEBSITE – BUREAU OF INFORMATION REPORTS 

That was about all we could find on T.T. Pusa until we went to the internet 
subscription website Fold3 and did a search on the name Pusa. That resulted in 
the downloading of dozens of pages of U. S. Bureau of Investigation reports on 
T. T. Руса activities through 1917 and 1918. Pusa spent very active months on 
the east coast in those years, primarily in Boston and Maynard, Massachusetts. 
There is no evidence in these reports that he ever returned to Astoria. However, 
E. T. Gooch, Immigrant Inspector at Astoria, had not forgotten Т. Т. Pusa and 
wrote to federal officials on June 23, 1918, two and a half years after Pusa left 
Astoria, warning that: 
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It has come to my knowledge, from what | consider a perfectly reliable 
source that Tauno Toivo Pusa, alias Thure Toivo Johnstone, is now in 
Maynard, Mass. And that he has variously posed as a U.S. Govt. agent, 
а sea captain апа a wealthy Finnish journalist. 

T.T. Pusa, as he was known in Astoria, was at one time connected 
with a Finnish paper here and, while acting as editor, he forged the 
name of one of the proprietors to several checks but in some manner 
escaped prosecution though because of this and other acts he was 
forced to leave Astoria. He was next heard of in Norway where he was 
reported to be under sentence of death for acting as a German agent 
and placing bombs on Norwegian ships and for conspiring to destroy 
shipping and lives. Just how he escaped from this charge is not known 
but it is supposed that through German influence he was freed while 
some of his co-conspirators were executed. 

He is known in Maynard as Thure Toivo Johnstone and has a sister, 
Mrs. Lauri Salmio, at that place and is probably staying with her as some 
time ago she is reported to have told friends that a wealthy Finnish 
journalist was coming to visit her. Later about the time of Руса arrest 
in Norway, she reported that the man expected had died. Still later she 
told that there had been a mistake in the cable and that he was not 
dead. The sister's maiden name was Pusa so it is probable that Pusa is 
the correct name of this man. 

The foregoing information was given by P.J. Planting and the 
following description is the best that Mr. Planting and | can give from 
our remembrance of the man. Age, 40 to 45; height, about 5'5” or 5'6”; 
weight, 130 to 140; complexion, light; mustache, light; eyes, light; face, 
rather raw boned; sometimes wears black rimmed glasses, dresses well, 
in fact is rather dudish and affects a cane; speaks Swedish and Finnish 
fluently, German not quite so fluently but can carry on an ordinary 
conversation, very little English. | enclose a newspaper picture made 
while he was in Astoria and he can perhaps be recognized from this 
though he is now reported to be wearing a goatee. [The photo was 
not found] 

He is reported to be making short trips from Maynard and to be 
preparing to leave so it will perhaps be advisable to locate him at once 
and hold him for possible deportation, if not as an enemy agent. | have 
made no effort to get further information as to his movements while 
here as an inquiry must necessarily be made among the Finns, the 
majority of whom would not hesitate to tip off any one who would 
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try to injure this country. However, if you so advise, І will get what 
information | can at once and we can perhaps make a deportation even 
if the Department of Justice cannot handle him as an enemy agent. 
(Chas. Leino, the man whose name was forged to the checks is not now 
in Astoria but is reported to be in Oak Point, Wash.) 
Ifthe man in Maynard proves to be Pusa and the newspaper accounts 
of his activities in Norway are correct, he is a dangerous man to be at 
arge. Therefore | believe it advisable to make a thorough investigation 
and possibly to report to the “Department of Labor, 4116, Washington, 
D.C. (See Circ. concerning such reports. 
E.T. Gooch 
Immigrant Inspector. 








REPORT FROM MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 
R. H. Van Deman, Colonel, General Staff, Chief, Military Intelligence Branch, 
Executive Division wrote to Bruce Bielaski, Chief of the Bureau of Investigation 
(the forerunner of the FBI) this letter on May 1, 1918: 

Dear Mr. Bielaski: 

The following information has been submitted from a source which 
| consider reliable: “The man in question is one T. Pusa, a Finnish 
adventurer, who was arrested in Norway as the chief figure in the 
celebrated bomb plots which destroyed several Norwegian ships in 
the harbor of Christiania in 1916. In Norway Pusa went under severa 
different names, such as Baron von Pousa, Baron von Tueterfelt, etc. 

Pusa was in Finland when the war broke out and was active in 
recruiting Finns to be trained in the German army. For a time he was 
in Germany in connection with this work and from there he came 
here in 1915. While in this country he wrote articles for the Finnish 
bourgeois papers extolling the German cause and there were reports 
among the Finns here that he was slipping men across to Finland for 
the German battalions.* He left the United States quite suddenly and 
there were rumors among the Finns that he had been deported by the 
U.S. Government. The Department of Justice may have record of this. 

From here he went to Norway and soon bobbed up as the chief 
figure in the bomb plots. He was arrested, but Finnish and Swedish 
papers subsequently said that he managed to escape to Denmark, 
and there were reports that subsequently he returned to the U.S. using 
the name of J. Johnstone. In the Finnish community at Maynard, Mass., 
there is a mysterious newcomer by the name of Johnstone who arrived 
in the United States a few months ago. Recently a friend of [Santeri] 
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Nuorteva’s [a noted Bolshevik] who was lunching іп a Boston hotel saw 
a somewhat intoxicated, loud-voiced Finn at a neighboring table who 
he was sure was Pusa. 

He picked up acquaintance with the “souse,” and got his card which 
reads, “Th. Johnstone,” Вох 1198, Maynard, Mass.” The Finns іп Maynard 
say that Johnstone does no work apparently, but receives considerable 
sums of money from mysterious sources. Nuorteva firmly believes that 
Pusa is the head of some sort of the German “White Guard” plotting. If 
he can be followed up, it is probable that a whole nest of these plotters 
will be unearthed. 

| believe this is a very important matter and would request that your 
department investigate this man “Th. Johnston, Box 1198, Maynard, 
Mass.” And see if he is T. Pusa, and what activities, if any, he is now 
engaged in. 

Any information you can give me on the subject will be greatly 
appreciated. 





AGENT THELMA CULLEN'S 1ST REPORT 


In response, the Bureau of Investigation assigned Thelma E. Cullen, a female 
agent, to investigate Т. T. Pusa aka Johnstone. The story then takes опа strange 
twist. Thelma reported the following on June 26, 1918, referring to herself as 
“Agent”: 

Agent went to Maynard, Mass. and learned that T. Pusa is residing 
at 215 B Garfield St. under the name of Taure Toivo Johnstone. He has 
been in Maynard about three months. 

The house at 215 Garfield St., Maynard, originally belonged to aman 
by the name of Parker. A Finn by the name of Laurila purchased this 
house from Mr. Parker, and immediately afterwards “Th. Johnstone” 
went to Mr. Laurila and wanted to buy the house from him, to which 
Mr. Laurila replied that he had purchased the house for his personal use 
and did not feel that he cared to sell it. In order to get the house, “Th. 
Johnstone” paid him one thousand dollars more over and above the 
original price paid for it by Mr. Laurila to Mr. Parker. This house is situated 
on the highest point in Maynard, overlooking the American Powder 
Manufacturing Co.'s plants, the reservoir, and the Maynard Munition 
Со. plant [all important targets for a German spy]. 

mmediately after “Th. Johnstone” purchased this house he had a 
strange carpenter come there and they were apparently doing some 
repairing, although Mr. Laurila has explained that the house did not 
need repairing, according to his opinion. When these carpenters were 
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through, “Th. Johnstone” had the house painted, regardless of the fact 
that said house had been painted three months previous. He had the 
home painted white which was its original color. The house is a two- 
story building, and the lower floor is occupied by a young married 
couple with one child, presumably Finnish, and it is a well-known fact 
that the husband is absent from home most of the time. Thus far, Agent 
has not been able to learn these peoples’ names, as no one seems to 
know. “Th. Johnstone” occupies the second floor himself, and is believed 
to be unmarried. “Th. Johnstone” is often seen in company with the 
woman and child who live on the bottom floor of his house. The people 
of Maynard who know “Th. Johnstone” have become suspicious of his 
movements, owing to the fact that he seemingly has no legitimate 
employment, and has a great deal of money at all times. On a certain 
occasion, he deposited nineteen one hundred dollar bills in the Maynard 
Trust Company, and he sometime previous to this purchased the house, 
and a Hudson Super-Six touring car. 

Among the Finnish people it is generally known that “Th. Johnstone” 
has various disguises, including wigs, and false mustaches, etc. and h 
very often uses these, parading the streets in disguises. It is hard t 
tell when you meet “Th. Johnstone" for his disguise is so good, an 
he uses the disguise of an old woman to a considerable extent, and i 
this disguise he is supposed to have been seen in the vicinity of th 
American Woolen Mill taking photographs with a camera which h 
always carries, whether in disguise or not. 

Mr. W.J. Smith, one of the town officials of Maynard, feels quite 
certain that he has seen this “old woman’ in the vicinity of various mills 
in Maynard taking photographs, and that he (Smith) did not, at that 
time, give the matter any thought, but later he began to wonder how 
a woman, apparently so old, could climb the stone wall that surrounds 
the American Woolen Mill, for instance. The town officials of Maynard say 
that they would have apprehended this man for parading in disguise, 
but they felt that since the matter had been reported to the U.S. Marshal 
at Boston that they would mix matters up by interfering with same. 

At the time when the repairing was being done on “Th. Johnstone's” 
house, a certain woman was passing this house with her little girl; as 
they approached, “Th. Johnstone” was carrying small packages - about 
a foot square - into the house, one at a time, handling them in a 
very careful manner. As the child went near the packages, which had 
been taken from an automobile in front of the house, “Th. Johnstone” 
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called out: “For God's sake, child, get away from those bundles!”, and 
immediately the mother took the child and went along on their way, 
but later reported the matter to the town officials, which added another 
suspicious feature to this case. [It was evidently suspected that bombs 
might be in the packages] 

When “Th. Johnstone” came to Maynard about three months ago, he 
had a goatee, but has since shaved it off. He had a man by the name of 
Hyman Fish arrested for alleged larceny, but the case was thrown out. 
During the hearing “Th. Johnstone” was asked to sign a certain paper, in 
regard to the case, and he signed: “Th. Johnstone,” but was requested 
by the Justice to sign them in full, which he did, giving the following 
signature: “Thure Toivo Johnstone.” Also during the hearing he pulled 
out of his pocket, with other papers, a passport by England, but this 
was all Agent was able to learn of the passport, owing to the fact that 
the officials of Maynard were afraid to interfere with the case and did 
not make any effort to see the passport. 

People in Maynard call “Th. Johnstone” the “Count,” and the young 
school children call him “the German Spy.” His description is as follows: 
37 years of age (about); 5'7” or 8” height; light complexion, rather fair; 
dresses very stylishly and neat when dressed as a man. 

Officials at Maynard say that they have watched this house at times 
and have noticed that the light is kept burning all night long on the 
lower floor, and up until midnight to two or three o'clock іп the morning 
on the second floor. “Th. Johnstone” stays out until about midnight 
and when he gets home he immediately sets to work at a desk which 
can be seen in front of a window from the outside, and seems to be 
operating some kind of a machine, probably a typewriter. 

He heads all parades, public affairs, etc., from the Socialist and І. W. W. 
parades to the Red Cross parades. He is a friend of Paul Marjamaki, who 
was recently arrested by the Dept. officials for alleged violation of the 
Espionage Act, with three other members of the I.W. W. [Paul Marjamaki 
is listed on the 1920 census as a weaver at a woolen mill in Maynard] He 
[Pusa] wears a button of the |. W. W, but is seldom seen at their meetings, 
while he is always seen at the Socialist Hall whenever they have any 
meetings there, and treats everybody to anything that is being sold in 
the hall, and is said to “spend money like a drunken sailor.” 

A certain Hugo Kajander, who is the official interpreter in the town 
of Maynard for the town Government, had a friend visit him from 
Philadelphia recently. (Agent could not learn this friend’s name, yet) 
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who immediately on seeing “Th. 
Johnstone” said “І know that 
man - his name is not Johnstone. 
He lived in Philadelphia and was 
under suspicion by authorities 
for having been implicated in the 
fires at Newark, N.J. last winter” 
[This may refer to a $1,500,000 fire 
at Newark Shipbuilding Yards and 
Submarine Base on January 26, 
1918. Scores of people had been 
interrogated but nothing was 
earned of the person or persons 
who started it] 

On Feb. 11, 1918, while Agent 
[Thelma Cullen] was not directly 
employed by the U.S. Government, 
but being in the Connecticut State 
Police, she was directed to go to New York city to hear a speech made 
by a certain Moses Hahl, and Agent has made many reports since 
then on this man. A copy of the report of this trip to New York can be 
obtained from the records of the Conn. State Police of above date, from 
Dr. Valeria E. Parker, 42 High St., Harford, Соп; this report gives details 
where Agent followed said Hahl to the Pennsylvania RR. Station, in 
Newark, N.J. at 11:30 PM. and saw him there in a concealed conversation 
behind a newspaper with another man of light complexion, very well 
dressed, about 35 years of age, medium height, who Agent has now 
recognized to be “Th. Johnstone,” alias Pousa, now of Maynard. “Th. 
Johnstone” had a lady friend by the name of Tyne Kato, who has since 
obtained a position in Washington in some official capacity, thought 
to be through Johnstone's influence there. “Th. Johnstone” is known to 
speak six or seven languages fluently, and has a knowledge of several 
other languages. 

Agent invites the attention of the Bureau to the following fact: That 
Thure Toivo Johnstone is considered to be a Socialist of the most 
radical kind, and holds many offices amongst the Finnish Socialists at 
Maynard, which is but one branch of the immense organization, known 
as the “Finnish Socialists of America,” the headquarters of which is at 
Fitchburg, Mass., at the head of which organization is Santeri Nuorteva. 
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SANTERI NUORTEVA 
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When Moses Hahl, a bosom friend, and an earnest co-worker, of 
Santeri Nuorteva, was at Maynard, Mass. to lecture, sometime ago (in 
April), he spent a great deal of time with “Th. Johnstone” at the above 
given address, and it appears to Agent that “Th. Johnstone” must be in 
sympathy with the principles of Santeri Nuorteva himself. .... 


AGENT CULLEN'S REPORT 
In the next report Agent Cullen gives excuses as she describes her activities 
in the third person while her co-worker, Agent E. Schaunessey, describes in 
another letter his opinion of her “professionalism.” 


T.E. Cullen, Boston, Mass., June 27, 1918 

In re: T. Pusa alias Th. Johnstone 

At Boston and Maynard, Mass.: 

Agent spent considerable portion of the day at Boston offices assisting 
Special Agent Weiss on Finnish matters. Іп conformity with instructions 
received from Division Superintendent Kellaher, Agent left for Maynard, 
Mass. on the six o'clock train. 

Owing to the fact that Agent is known in Maynard, Mass, to certain 
parties, she adopted male attire as a disguise, regardless of the fact that 
she had not consulted Division Superintendent Kelleher in this matter. 

Agent felt that were she able to get into Maynard without being seen, 
and remain in the house of a certain friend until dark, she would then be 
able to go out in her ordinary apparel without being recognized or seen, 
and watch the house of T. Pusa, on whom she has reported previously. 
Agent arrived at Concord, Mass. At 7:00 p.m., at which point a 
Selectman, Mr. Binks, met Agent with machine [a car], and party drove 
to Maynard, Mass. 
n the evening Agent went into the vicinity of the house occupied 
by T. Pusa, which is located at #215 Garfield Street, Maynard, Mass. The 
house was dark, with the exception of the main floor front, where an 
oil lamp was burning. It was apparent from the general appearance of 
the house that only the people living down stairs were home, and that 
there appeared to be nobody home in the apartment occupied by T. 
Pusa on the second floor. Agent stood in the yard of this house, in the 
shadow of a tree, for some time, and suddenly a little dog began to 
bark, which seemed to attract the attention of an occupant of attic, as 
Agent saw a man’s head thrust out of the window which was open. 
Agent felt that to remain would probably cause suspicion, owing to the 
barking of the dog, whereupon Agent left the yard and stood in the 
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field some distance away. As Agent did not see Pusa enter the house 
up to 12;00 midnight, she felt that it was possible that Pusa was in the 
house previous to her arrival earlier in the evening. Agent telephoned 
Boston office, and asked if it were possible to send a representative from 
the Boston office to Maynard the following night to watch the house 
while Agent planned to shadow Pusa. 

Matter to be continued. 


SHAUGNESSEY COMPLAINTS ABOUT MRS. CULLEN 
LETTER FROM Е SHAUGNESSEY, BOSTON, Mass., JUNE 28,1918 

In re: T. Pusa, alias Th. Johnstone 

At Boston, Concord, and Maynard, Mass.: 

Pursuant to instructions of Special Agent Feri F. Weise, | proceeded 
to Concord, Mass., where | was told to meet Mr. Connors, Deputy Chief 
of Police, Maynard, Mass., and who was prosecuting a local case in the 
district court at the time. 

Upon my arrival at the courthouse in Concord, | met officer Connors, 
who informed me that he had received a telephone message from 
Special Employee Т.Е. Cullen [Thelma], of this office, stating that | was 
to go back to the Y.W.C.A.. at Boston, Mass., and obtain for her a grip 
containing clothes and a straw hat, which | was to bring out to her at 
Maynard at once. The distance roughly figuring from Boston to Concord, 
is about twenty miles — one way - and from Concord to Maynard is 
about six miles. The extra time spent in returning to Boston for suitcase 
and hat was about three hours. 

On my return to Maynard with Officer Connors, the latter pointed 
out the house of Selectman Albert Smith, who told me that | could find 
Mrs. Cullen there. | proceeded to take Officer Connors to his home and 
then returned to the home of the selectman, Smith, where | engaged in 
conversation with Mrs. Cullen. She informed me that her plan of motion 
for the night was as follows: 

That when subject left his house, which is located on a hill, and all 
lights appeared to be out, she intended entering through a window by 
means of lowering herself from the roof, and searching the premises, 
while subject was in town. Officer Connors pointed out subject's house 
out to me as we passed earlier in the day in an automobile, and from 
what | saw at the time | knew that it was an impossibility for Mrs. Cullen 
to attempt such a move. After a short while, | proceeded to the town 
again and from confidential sources found that subject Uohnstone/ 
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Pusa] had deposits in the Maynard Trust Company, amounting to $2500. 
One day about six weeks ago, subject asked Mr. Taylor, who is president 
of the above trust company, to endeavor to dispose of some English 
War Bonds, which he had, and stated that he expected to lose at least 
twenty or thirty per cent on the sale of same. Mr. Taylor advised subject 
to go to Boston and dispose of same through some broker but subject, 
instead of doing so, proceeded to New York where he disposed of the 
bonds or a part thereof. 

At about that time subject engaged in a contract to buy a Hudson 
seven passenger touring car, 1915 model, from а Mr. O’Brien, who is а 
dealer of second-hand cars in Maynard, Mass., and deposited $25.00 to 
cover the contract. Several days later Mr. O'Brien received a telegram 
from subject which came from New York, stating that he had raised the 
money and was returning the next day. On the following day subject 
deposited $1900, in one-dollar bills to his account, and immediately 
afterwards, drew a check for $775, which together with the $25 made 
the total $800, in full payment of the car. Since that time subject has 
met with an accident with the car, and it is at the present time being 
repaired at Coughlin’s Garage in Maynard, and the other party in the 
accident has attached the remainder of subject's bank account, pending 
a lawsuit for damages [ for drunk driving?]. 

Subject was for a short time treasurer of the Finnish Temperance 
Society in Maynard. 

About 7:30 in the evening, | again engaged in conversation with Mrs. 
Cullen who was dressed in male attire, and was smoking cigarettes in 
the presence of the wife of Selectman Smith, a respectable and refined 
woman, at whose home she was a guest. Mrs. Cullen suggested her 
going down to the moving picture hall, which was on the main street 
of the town and watching for subject, so that she could get a good look 
at him.| strongly advised against this move on her part in as much as at 
that time it was broad daylight, and the streets were crowded and she 
would, no doubt, excite curiosity and suspicion. After some persuasion, 
Mrs. Cullen decided to discontinue her ideas. 

At 8:30 P.M. | went to the office of the Chief of Police, where | engaged 
in conversation with the Chief, and Deputy Chief Connors, and two other 
policemen of the town. | endeavored to explain to the Chief and men 
the necessity of secrecy, and especially in this particular case, and was 
surprised to learn that one of the officers became very indignant at my 
suggestions, stating to me that his wife had told him that morning that 
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a secret service agent (girl) was in town, having come from Boston, by 
way of Maltham, and having got off the train at Concord, dressed in male 
attire. He also stated that he had overheard all about the operations of 
special Employee Cullen in а poolroom next door to the Selectman’s 
offices on the Main St., the night previous. In fact he told me that the 
news was all over the town at this time as to the real identity of the 
woman. From the general conversation amongst the officers they 
were very sore, for the time being, because they thought the case 
was spoiled, and stated that they had worked very secretly and hard 
watching subject for the last four months and they believed that they 
should go through with the searching of the premises at once but did 
not care to do so unless | could accompany them, as | could, no doubt, 
be able to size up the situation more clearly than they could. [The Chief 
of Police may have been using sarcasm,] After making arrangements 
over the telephone with Special Agent Crockwell, | proceeded to the 
premises of the subject, accompanied by Mrs. Cullen, who had at this 
time changed her clothes to female attire, at my suggestion, and chief 
deputy, and the assistant chief deputy, and five plain-clothes men. 

At one time during the evening, while we were in the Selectmen’s 
office, | had occasion to leave the room, and while | was out Special 
Employee Cullen informed the chief deputy not to mind me as | was 
only a boy and did not represent the Department. She also stated to 
the chief deputy that Informant Leonard Augustus, who accompanied 
me, was in no way connected with the Department, making me seem 
more like a joke than a representative of the Department, assisting in 
the investigation of this case, because | had previously informed the 
chief deputy that | was going to use the Informant in a certain place, 
and naturally when she explained that he was not connected with the 
Department, it made things look rather dark for myself. Still, however, 
after much discussion | finally arranged things satisfactorily to all parties 
concerned, especially the Police Department of Maynard. 

In the first place | was fully advised that the Police Department were 
not to work with us, nor even to know that we were on the case, but 
the first thing that Mrs. Cullen did on my arrival in Maynard was to call 
the Police Department in on the matter, which was entirely unnecessary, 
in my estimation. 

At various times | suggested things to Mrs. Cullen, but she always 
seemed to disagree greatly with me, and when | informed her that Mr. 
Crockwell’s decision was that she drop out of the case and that | handle 
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it, she claimed that it was a frameup on my part, and that “she didn't 
give a damn, that now she was in it and she was going to stay,” so the 
main and only reason why І continued investigation with her was to 
show the Selectmen and members of the Police Department that such 
a thing as friction did not exist between the agents of this Department, 
and that all parties connected with this Department worked in harmony. 

In my estimation Mrs. Cullen appeared extra boisterous, and 
unladylike in the home of Mrs. Smith, wife of one of the selectmen, at 
which place she was a guest. 

Another point | wish to bring to light is the fact that a citizen told on 
of the officers of the town of Maynard Thursday night, which was th 
night before my arrival in that place, the complete story in detail of the 
arrival of Mrs. Cullen in Concord, by train, disguised as a man. 

Owing to the dissatisfaction amongst the officers which was caused 
by Mrs. Cullen uncovering herself, and through their anxiety to go 
ahead with the matter, | proceeded to make the search, which search 
was made under the auspices of the Police Department of Maynard. 

| found both doors - the front door and the inside door to his flat — 
open (unlocked) so that no damage was done in entering the premises. 

In the meantime, while the search was going on, the subject was 
arrested for gambling, and is to be held, pending investigation by the 
Boston Office. 

The direct results of the search revealed the following facts: 

Subject, who is in the habit of using a great many names, is a very 
earned man, speaking seven languages fluently. He is a man who has 
traveled very considerably, having quite a number of passports from 
foreign countries. 


Ф Ф 











The account of how Johnstone was arrested was also sent to Shaunessay’s 
superior by Mrs. Cullen. The police and Shaunessey were driving [in a car 
together]. 

As the car was going up Main Street, and this being after 12:00 at 
night a crowd of men were seen in the pool room, which was to have 
closed its door for business at 12 o'clock midnight and Chief Binks asked 
Informant Shaughnessey to please leave him off there. As he left the 
party, Selectman Smith suggested that the party had better wait for 
the Chief as the gang that he had gone to break up was a bad one, 
consisting, in the main, of foreigners. Suddenly Chief Binks called for 
Selectman Smith who hastened to the aid of Mr. Binks. Shortly after this 
another call came, and Informant Shaughnessey went to the assistance 
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of the other men, as it was apparent from the shadows silhouetted 
against the wall that there was trouble brewing. Оп return of these men, 
Agent learned from them that the gang had been “shooting crap,” a 
violation of the State law, and that the pool room was opened after 12 
o'clock, which was a violation of the Town ordinances. Agent learned 
also that two officers were bringing with them aman who was arrested 
for “shooting crap,” (а member of above-mentioned gang), and that this 
man was Th. Johnstone. It was decided that subject be taken up to the 
Selectmen's office, and the officials of the Town, as well as Agent and 
Informant Shaughnessey, felt that it would be the proper time to visit 
the apartment of subject, and whatever evidence was found might be 
used as a foundation for a decision in the matter. Agent [Thelma Cullen] 
went to the house, in company with the informant Shaughnessey and 
the above-mentioned Town officials. The party did not disturb the 
people living downstairs, who were unaware of the party's presence, 
but in subject's apartment on the second floor of #215 Garfield Street, 
were the occupants, who, upon being questioned, explained that they 
were Mr. and Mrs. Salmio. When asked about subject, they replied that 
they had never known or heard of subject until six months ago, at which 
time he came to Maynard and came to live with them. Agent looked 
around the room and found passports of “T.T. Pusa,” dated from 1914 
up to the present year. Agent found a newspaper article with subject's 
picture therein and a story regarding his arrest in Norway for having 
bombarded Norwegian merchant ships to aid Germany, and this article 
was published in the “New York News” (New Yorkin Uutiset) of September 
30, 1917. The address of this publishing company is West 40th Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. The following effects were also noted by Agent; 
eight cameras, pair of spy glasses, revolver, box of .32 caliber cartridges, 
and various kinds of acids in bottles marked “Poison.” Mr. Shaughnessey 
found a telegram addressed to subject, signed “E. Weston,” saying that 
unless he (subject PusaJohnstone), were able to turn in more “reports” 
he would not receive any more money, but that they were wiring him 
some at this time nevertheless. Telegrams and cablegrams in different 
languages were found, including Swedish, Finnish, Norwegian, Danish, 
Russian, German and Austrian. A number of photographs were found 
there also. 

Agent felt that [if] а man in a small town like Maynard, were апу kind 
of an official, [he] would probably not remain six months in a place on 
any legitimate official duties, and would not engage in “shooting crap” 
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with a gang of hoodlums. 

It also appeared to Agent that a man able to talk so many languages 
as subject would remain in seclusion, and on the strength of Agent's 
suspicions, Agent took with her some of these papers, knowing that 
without these papers she was helpless to make her story clear to Division 
Superintendent Kelleher. 

Agent interviewed subject [Johnstone/Pusa] at the Police Station, 
and he stated that he was in the employ of Captain Twitt, and Capt. 
Weston, who are supposed to represent the English Secret Service in 
this country. He explained to me that although he worked for Twitt that 
Weston paid him his money. 

Further investigation developed that both captains were the same 
man. He informed me that he received for his work in Europe, which 
he performed for the English Government, for which he received one 
thousand pounds Sterling, and that for his work in this country he was 
receiving $250.00 per month whether he turned in any reports or not. 

He stated that he has traveled quite extensively throughout this 
country, having traveled as far as the State of Oregon. He stated that 
the last time he was in Germany he was in Berlin — in May, 1917. He also 
stated that he had been in Germany six times since the war started. 

There were several pictures of him dressed in a military uniform which 
appeared to me to be that of a German officer, but which he claimed 
was the uniform of a French officer. 

####### 





Both Santeri Nuorteva (mentioned above) and T.T. Pusa hadbeen residents 
of Astoria, but were here at different times, missing each otherby mere months. 
Both men were editors of newspapers in Astoria that had a wide readership 
among Finns. Nuorteva was editor ofthe socialist Toveri while Pusa supported 
the German cause in Finland as editor of the Astoria Sanomat. Nuorteva had 
a longer and more successful career than Pusa. At the time of the Russian 
Revolution he wasa Bolshevik and later when it appeared for atime that the Red 
Finns had also won in Finland, he claimed to be a representative of Finland. He 
also served the communist government of Russia under Stalin. Both men left 
Astoria in unhappy circumstances, Pusa because he backed the Germans in the 
war and Nuorteva because of a lack of local support. Paul George Hummasti 
quotes Nuorteva in the book Finnish Radicals in Astoria, Oregon telling Aku 
Rissanen “I am soon leaving here [Astoria] for peace from the hell that I have had 
here for a year and a half.” Political alliances often shift in strange ways during 
wartime. At times Nuorteva and Pusa worked in opposition to each other and 
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at times benefitted by working together. From the FBI records, we learn that 
they knew each other fairly well. 

The two men complained about each other to the authorities. 

Ina report of the Bureau of Investigation from May 9, 1918 was a statement 
from Santeri Nuorteva re: T. Pusa: 

While talking to Mr. Santeri Nuorteva of the Finnish Information 
Bureau, she [unidentified] showed me a letter he has written to Mr. Will 
Irvin of the Committee on Public Information, concerning one Т. Pusa, a 
Finnish adventurer, who is said to be living at Maynard, Mass. Under the 
name of Th. Johnstone. Mr. Nuorteva believes that Pusa is the head of 
some sort of German White Guard plotting and should be investigated. 

Acting under instructions of Asst. Div. Supt. Adams, | am forwarding 
this memorandum with letter to Mr. Irwin of our Boston office, with 
the suggestion that the NY. Office be kept posted regarding the case. 





And then: 

Summary Report re: Santeri Nuorteva, Nov. 23, 1918 

Recent activities of the Bolsheviks in America, notably the mass 
meetings of Sunday Nov. 17, 1918 in Boston and Chicago would seem to 
necessitate immediate action in the case of the agitators, among whom 
Santeri Nuorteva (under investigation by this Department) is posing as 
representative of the Finnish Workingmen’s Government of Finland. 

Those Finns in this country who have aided the United States with 
unswerving loyalty repudiate the activities of Nuorteva, who, they feel, is 
interested іп Finland’s cause only in as far as it contributes to the general 
turmoil of bolshevism and to his personal needs. As one of Jewish blood, 
born in Petrograd, Nuorteva is an alien element in Finnish affairs and 
represents nothing but the unadulterated variety of Russian bolshevism. 

Prior to his coming to America, Nuorteva lived most of his life in 
Finland receiving a good education there. He is rumored to have been 
implicated in a bank robbery in Helsingfors. Quoting the statement of 
Thure Toivo Pusa, contained in the report of Special Agent Weise for 
June 30, 1918 Nuorteva robbed a bank in Kuopio, Finland. “І was а little 
boy when that robbery happened,” says Pusa, “and | remember that he 
went to Helsingfors Aktie Banken in North Esplanade Street. He went 
with another fellow called [? Unable to read] They shot at the cashier 
in the bank and ran away with the money, between thirty-five and 
forty thousand marks.” 
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The story about T.T. Pusa ends abruptly. At some time the FBI may release 
more correspondence. The agents of the Bureau were able to establish that Pusa 
had worked for the British and they seemed to have concluded that he had told 
the truth about his former activities. He was unlikely to have continued as a spy 
after being so thoroughly compromised that even the children calledhim a spy. 

What happened to T.T. Pusa in later years? In an ironic turn, the World War 
I Draft Registration card dated July 12, 1918 lists him as an interpreter for the 
U.S. Intelligence Service. He appears on the 1920 federal census of Fitchburg, 
Mass. as a newspaper editor, but doesn’t seem to be listed on the 1930 or 1940 
censuses. The World War II registration shows he had moved to Providence, 
Rhode Island, working for the Auburn Realty Company in Cranston. He 
appears in city directories in Providence until 1959 when he would have been 
72 years old. He then disappears from the records. 





SANTERI NUORTEVA, KNOWN AS BOTH A BOLSHEVIK AND AN ANTI-BOLSHEVIK, 
WAS EDITOR OF THE TOVERI IN ASTORIA FROM 1912 TO 1913. 
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Astoria was the stopping place for two men who played important parts in 
the world’s politics. While Santori Nuorteva has made his name in history (and 
the internet), his sometime nemesis T.T. Pusa aka Thure Johnstone, has hidden 
in the shadows of war, revealed through the rivalry of Bureau of Information 
siblings—Thelma Cullen and E. Shaugnessey. 

What conclusions can we come to about T. T. Pusa aka Johnstone? Was he 
a German spy? A Russian spy? or a British spy? Or did he find a way to make 
a good living by fooling everyone? A copy of Pusa’s detailed (and confusing) 
explanation to the U.S. Bureau of Information is on file at the Heritage Museum. 

Note: Wilma Cullen and E. Schaunessey referred to each other as “Informant” 
and themselves as “Agent,” perhaps a statement about what they saw as to their 
relative status in the Bureau. 

Note: Text on Fold3 was poorly scanned and difficult to read. Also pages 
were out of order and some seemed to be missing. Multiple dates were used on 
the forms and it was difficult to pin a date down. 





A BRIDGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN THE NEHALEM VALLEY 
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